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REVIEWS AND COMMENTS 

THE NEW LAUREATE 

ASQUITH was neither adventurous 
nor democratic in appointing Robert 
Bridges Poet Laureate. He followed a 
scholarly tradition, soothed with the honor 
the declining years of a modern descendant 
ot Addison, an Oxonian closet singer of graceful discreet 
love verses and carefully carved classic dramas. Of 
course Mr. Bridges' poetry is as much better than Addi- 
son's as his scholarship is more exact than that of Queen 
Anne's gentlemanly dilettante of letters and politics; it 
would be a pity if two centuries of international culture 
had not raised our standards, in this art as in the others, 
for him who cultivates poetry as an accomplishment. 

But the two men belong to the same class. Essen- 
tially it is the eighteenth century ideal that Mr. Bridges 
follows, and it is eighteenth-century verse that he writes. 
His poetry is a "clear and gentle stream" never troubled 
by a spring flood. Limpid, quiet, sometimes playful, it 
moves softly through peaceful rural scenes, as unaware of 
cities, railroads, steamboats, as it is of mountains and 
cataracts. It mirrors the gray-green English country 
through which it travels, but not with Spenser's piquant 
lyricism or Wordsworth's depth of still sincerity. If Mr. 
Bridges has moved far enough from Queen Anne's city- 
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bound classicists to become aware, under Virgilian 
sanction, of idyllic and pastoral nature, his mood is still 
pre-Shelleyan, reminiscent of Thomson or Gray rather 
than the Victorians. 

Of highly artificialized, made-to-order poetry such as 
the eighteenth century loved, one could scarcely find a 
better example than Mr. Bridges' Elegy on a Lady Whom 
Grief for the Death of Her Betrothed Killed. And of vers 
de societe love verses there are few prettier examples than 
/ Will Not Let Thee Go. Perhaps the most rhythmically 
descriptive of his Shorter Poems is London Snow, and the 
most airily, exquisitely graceful is that dialogue between 
the muse and the poet which contains this delicate 
quatrain: 

She must be fair of face, 

As bold of heart she seems, 
If she would match her grace 

With the delight of dreams. 

But of all the new laureate's poems, the one which 
seems most personal and sincere, at once true and tender in 
grace, is this lyric: 

I have loved flowers that fade, 
Within whose magic tents 
Rich hues have marriage made 
With sweet unmemoried scents: 
A honeymoon delight, 
A joy of love at sight 
That ages in an hour: — 
My song be like a flower! 
I have loved airs that die 
Before their charm is writ 
Along a liquid sky 
Trembling to welcome it; 
Notes that with pulse of fire 
Proclaim the spirit's desire, 
Then die, and are nowhere: — 
My song be like an air! 
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Die, song, die like a breath, 
And wither as a bloom: 
Fear not a flowery death. 
Dread not an airy tomb! 
Fly with delight, fly hence! 
'Twas thine love's tender sense 
To feast, now on thy bier 
Beauty shall shed a tear. 



H. M. 



IMPRESSIONISM — SOME SPECULATIONS 
II 

One of my friends, a Really Serious Critic, has assured 
me that my poem called To All the Dead was not worth 
publishing because it is just Browning. Let me, to further 
this speculation, just confess that I have never read Brown- 
ing and that, roughly speaking, I cannot read poetry at all. 
I never really have been able to. And then let me ana- 
lyze this case because it is the plight of many decent, 
serious people, friends of mine. 

As boys we — I and my friends — read Shapespeare 
with avidity, Virgil to the extent of getting at least two 
Books of the Aeneid by heart, Horace with pleasure and 
Ovid's Persephone Rapta with delight. We liked very 
much the Bacchae of Euripides — I mean that we used 
to sit down and take a read in these things sometimes 
apart from the mere exigencies of the school curriculum. 
A little later Herrick moved us to ecstasy and some of 
Donne; we liked passages of Fletcher, of Marlowe, of 
Webster and of Kyd. At that time we really loved the 
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